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“SWAMP YANKEE” 


RUTH SCHELL 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


HE TERM swamp Yankee may be defined as ‘a rural New England dweller 
who abides today as a steadfast rustic and who is of Yankee stock that 
has endured in the New England area since the colonial days.’ This term is 
absent from the OED. Nor is it to be found in major American dictionaries 
such as the DAE, the DA, the ADD, and NID 3. Lack of treatment in these 
dictionaries may be taken as an indication of the term’s use chiefly in con- 
versation by the relatively small number of people acquainted with it. That 
it does not appear in Harold B. Allen’s article, “Pejorative Terms for Mid- 
west Farmers,’’! supports the theory of its usage essentially in New England. 
The Linguistic Atlas of New England lists swamp Yankee as one of many 
contemptuous or derisive terms for a rustic and says it is frequently used 
“to denote specifically one who lives in a remote section of town, who has 
few contacts with village or city life and who is therefore likely to be ‘behind 
the times.’ ”’? The term occurs in Captain Chippendale’s Sails and Whales: 


The next morning all hands were mustered aft for watches to be told off, and boats’ crews 
picked. As I said before they were a motley crowd: Kanakas, Portuguese, Irish, English, 
Dutch, and swamp Yankees—all with bloodshot eyes and swollen lips from their orgies of 
the night before. 


The term also appears in Cleveland’s It’s Bright in My Valley: “his wife was 
a wholesome, individualistic ‘swamp Yankee.’ ’’* Mr. Cleveland wrote to me 
that the expression suggests “‘one who is not out of the swamp . . . under- 
educated and a tough old codger. The man or woman is imprisoned to a small 
locality and horizon and is yet a Yankee—individual, high-spirited and un- 
conquered.” ““The real Yankee,” according to Mr. Cleveland, “is not much 
for the gay lights and rackets of the cities—he prefers his quiet swamp.”® 
In Yankee, “The Oracle” said that swamp Yankee 


is no compliment, and you may lay to that, being the New England equivalent of the Western 
“Squawman,” and, as we have been told, for similar reasons. However, there is still another 
and older tradition. Early New Englanders, notably the Pilgrims, had a law requiring a man 
to get at least two miles out of town before he got drunk. Otherwise he would suffer the 
pains and penalties. Hence, some of the gang took to the swamps, ’tis said.® 


. American Speech, XXXII (1958), 260-65. 

. Hans Kurath, Linguistic Atlas of New England, Il (Providence, R.1., 1939), map 450. 
. Captain Harry Allen Chippendale, Sails and Whales (Boston, 1951), pp. 105-6. 

. Philip Jerome Cleveland, It’s Bright in My Valley (Westwood, N.J., 1962), p. 30. 

. Personal letter, December 28, 1962. 

. “Sayings of the Oracle,” Yankee (August, 1962), p. 12. 
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“The Oracle” wrote to me that he believes the term originated in Rhode 
Island or Connecticut. He added: “It is said that certain undesirables of the 
day and age were driven off the good farmland, and chased away from the 
beaches and sea-ports, in consequence of which they were obliged to settle in 
the swamps.””” 

Among the country folk familiar with the term in Bristol County in south- 
eastern Massachusetts, specifically in New Bedford, Dartmouth, Fairhaven, 
and Westport, swamp Yankee is used to describe a rural dweller—one of stub- 
born, old-fashioned, frugal, English-speaking Yankee stock, of good standing 
in the rural community, but usually possessing minimal formal education and 
little desire to augment it. Swamp Yankees themselves react to the term with 
either slight disapproval or indifference. There is no outright condemnation 
of the term, for it is not considered in any way derogatory in this area. In 
fact, there is frank disagreement with the Yankee definition among these in- 
formants. The term is unfavorably received when used by a city dweller with 
the intention of ridiculing a country resident; however, when one country 
resident refers to another as a swamp Yankee, no offense is taken, and it is 
treated as a good-natured jest. 

The term is most frequently applied to older people and is often preceded 
by old. Sometimes it is shortened to swampy; but it still has the same connota- 
tion. The swamp prefix, several informants agreed, is the element that dis- 
tinguishes just any Yankee from a true swamp Yankee: it connotes “someone 
who has lived in the swamp all his life and doesn’t know anything but the 
birds and the snakes,’ one informant from South Dartmouth offered. This 
particular informant and several others emphasized that a swamp Yankee’s 
ancestors had to be English. They were not among the religious and ambitious 
Pilgrims who had sailed to America on the Mayflower; but rather, they were 
more often among the undesirables who had left England as the result of some 
form of misconduct and who retreated to the swamps when they arrived here. 
Despite these allusions to the shadowy pasts of the first swamp Yankees, rural 
inhabitants of the southeastern Massachusetts area do not mind in the least 
being called swamp Yankees, for to them it refers very simply to a rural resi- 
dent of Yankee descent and inclinations, who is of long and, generally, good 
standing in the area. 

In central and western Massachusetts one finds that the term is less well 
known and has a marked pejorative connotation. The definition of a swamp 
Yankee in this area seems to be ‘a rural dweller of old families with much 
intermarriage involved, and with little or no education and low social stand- 
ing.’ This definition tends to correspond more with ““The Oracle’s” descrip- 


7. Personal letter, September 21, 1962. 
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tion of the swamp Yankee as “the New England equivalent of the Western 
‘Squawman.’” 

Forming a conjectural isogloss for the term, I would place it in the south- 
eastern corner of New England, including central and southeastern Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Most informants had never heard 
swamp Yankee outside the area, and they agreed with this conjecture. That the 
term holds no pejorative connotation in the Bristol County area of southeastern 
Massachusetts perhaps suggests a tentative origin in this area; but, in the 
absence of printed evidence, the conjecture must remain purely tentative. 

The typical swamp Yankee can be found in an old, rural general store in 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts, where in the evening four or five of the immediate 
countryside’s swamp Yankees gather and tell stories for several hours. Such a 
gathering has been jocularly described as a “‘lying contest” by one informant, 
after he had listened to each old swamp Yankee endeavor to surpass the others 
in credibility or incredibility. For example, one evening, this informant told 
me, his grandfather was in a group at the store, and each man was telling a 
bigger lie than the other. When it was his grandfather’s turn, he started 
calmly telling the other men of a walk he had taken along a path in the woods 
behind his house. Taking great pains with description in order to make the 
setting perfectly clear in the minds of his listeners, he slowly proceeded with 
his story. Then, he said, he came to a bush, raised his shotgun, and emptied 
both barrels into it. At this point he stopped, leaving all his listeners in sus- 
pense. Finally, one man muttered through his beard, “Well, what did you get?” 
The reply, after considerable hesitation, was, ““Nothing, you damn fool!” The 
other old character, I was told, stomped out of the store in a real huff. 

The term swamp Yankee is becoming less known and may be unknown in a 
few generations. Questioning approximately fifty students at the University 
of Massachusetts who represent cities and towns from most areas of Massa- 
chusetts, I found the term unknown among them. Probably the best reason for 
its disappearance is the vanishing of the swamp Yankee himself as society 
moves toward urban and suburban life. Nevertheless, the spirit of the old 
swamp Yankee will probably endure as long as New England. 
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